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MASSACHUSETTS IN A BIG PROJECT FOR 
STATE SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION. 


Legislative Commission Report Calls for State School Fund— 
Program in School Hygiene and Physical Education Urged. 





Massachusetts, traditionally conspicuous for strong 
local initiative in education, is now seeking to fortify 
her recognized local achievements with a State policy 
involving adequate State support and direction. The 
report of the Massachusetts legislative commission, 
presented to the legislature on January 29 in the form 
of 17 proposed bills, has re- 





NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD IN WASHINGTON. 


Meeting Called for May 12—Methods in Education of Foreign- 
Born to Be Discussed by Federal, State, and City Workers. 


A National Conference on Americanization, to be 
participated in by workers in education of the foreign 
born from every section of the United States, will be 
held at Washington, May 12-15, under the auspices 
of the Department of the Interior. 

The tentative program is as follows: 


Monpbay, May 12, 1919. 





cently had public hearings, and 
has been the subject of general 
public discussion throughout 
the State, with strong prospects 
that many, if not all, of its im- 
portant recommendations will 
be enacted into law. 

The most important bills 
recommended by the commis- 
sion provide for a general 


COMMISSION. 


$4,000,000. 


purposes—a line of develop- 
ment many other States have 
pursued successfully; a mini- 


teachers, with additions of $100 
for various grades of profes- 
sional training; provision for 
school hygiene and physical 


and town in the Common- 
wealth, special classes for the 
mentally retarded, and require- 
ments of ability to read and 
write English as a requisite to 





STATE EDUCATIONAL MEASURES PROPOSED 
BY THE MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL 


1. A general State school fund of approximately 


2. Higher minimum salary for all teachers, with 
increases for professional training. 

school fund for equalization 3. School health officers, including physicians, den- 

tists, nurses, and directors of physical training, 

in every city and town in the Commonwealth. 

mum salary of $650 for all 4. Special classes for mentally retarded in every town 
or city where there are 10 or more such pupils. 

5. Specific powers and duties for school superintend- 
ents in cities and towns. 

education service in every city 6. Compulsory education of non-English-speaking 
persons between 21 and 45. 

7. A State Department of Education with clearly de- 
fined duties and responsibilities. 


10 O'CLOCK A, M, 


Call to order.—Mr. Fred C., 
Butler, director of Americani- 
zation, 

Address.—*“ Purposes of the 
Conference and Plans of the 
Americanization Division.” 
Mr. Butler, 

Address.—“ Education {In 
Americanization.” Dr. P. P, 
Claxton, Commissioner of Edv- 
cation. 

Address.—" Economic aspects 
of Americanization.” Hon, 
Herbert Kaufman, special as 
sistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Registration, 

Intermission, 


1.30 O'CLOCK P. M. 
1, Paper—‘“ Best Technical 








employment, 
Excerpts from the recommendations are given below: 


I. 


The commission as a result of its study is convinced that the 
Commonwealth is jointly responsible with the cities and towns 
for public education, and consequenly ought to participate in 
the financial support of the public schools. This conviction is 
based upon the following considerations: 

1. The welfare of the State as a whole is dependent in large 
measure upon public education, 

2. A large proportion of the pupils educated in the schools 
of any one city or town do not continue to reside in that city or 
town but move to other parts of the Commonwealth. 

3. The financial ability of the various cities and towns differs 
so greatly that it is neither fair nor proper to expect the less 
wealthy communities to bear the entire burden of the support 
of their public schools. 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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Methods of Teaching English.” 

(a) To the foreign born. Mr. Charles F. Towne, director 
of immigrant education, Massachusetts bureau of education, 
Boston. 

(b) To illiterates. 

(c) Use of the phonograph. Mr. W. A. Willson, manager 
educational department, Columbia Graphaphone Co., New York 
City. 

(d) Use of the stereopticon. Mr. H. D. Rickard, principal 
Putnam evening schools, Syracuse, N. Y.; lecturer visional 
instruction American institutes, New York State department of 
education, 

2. Paper.—* Reorganization of the administration of our eda- 
cational facilities for Americanization.” Mr. F. V. Thompson, 
superintendent of schools, Boston, Mass, 


£ O'CLOCK P. M, 


Meeting of special committee on educational methods, 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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CHILD-WELFARE CONFERENCES IN MAY AND JUNE. 


SCHOOL LIFE. 





Foreign Visitors to Attend Meetings Arranged by Children’s Bureau—Preliminary 
Conference May 6 in Washington. 





The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has arranged for a series 
of conferences child welfare to be 
held in various sections of the United 
States during May and June. Men 
women who have had a part in the work 
done for the protection of European 
children during the war have been in- 
vited by the Secretary of Labor to lay 
before the American public the results 
of their experience. 

Among the foreign guests who are ex- 
pected to take part in the conferences are 


and 


Sir Arthur Newsholme, the chief med- 
ical officer of the British local govern- 
ment board, who has been largely re- 


sponsible for the work that resulted in 
a lowering of the infant death rate dur- 
ing the war: R. C. Davison, of the Juve- 
nile Labor Exchange, London; and Mrs. 
Kleanor Barton, of the Women's Cooper- 
ative Guild, an organization of the wives 
of British workingmen which has helped 
to secure increased national protection 
for mothers and babies. 

Mile, Valentine Thompson, editor of La 
Vie Feminine; M. Pierre Hamp, an of- 
ficial of the French ministry of labor 
and a well-known authority on education 
and child labor; and Dr. C. Mulon, who 
was in charge of ‘he crechs maintained 
by the French Government during the 
war for the children of women employed 
in munitions factories, have been asked 
to present to the conference French ex- 
periences in child-welfare work. Dr. 
Rene Sand, professor of social and in- 
dustrial medicine at the University of 
Brussels, and Mme. Henri Carton de 
Wiart, who has been much 
with the care of Belgian refugee child- 
ren during the war, are expected from 
Belgium. 

The conferences will be preceeded by a 
meeting at Washington during the week 
of May 6, which will be attended by the 
foreign guests, and a small working com- 
mittee of American experts be in- 
vited by the Secretary of Labor. 


concerned 


to 


Subjcects for Discussion at the Washington 
Conference. 


The program as planned will give con- 
siderable attention to the child of school 


age as well as younger. Some of the 
subjects include: Provision for the lei- 


sure time of children ; proper supervision 
of the health of the child of 
age—the health center, the public health 
nurse; day nursery standards; standard 


preschool 


health supervision of all children of 
school age—heaith examination, school 
nurse, clinics; nutritional standards for 


adolescence. 

On the subject of child labor it is ex- 
discussions of the age, 
standard of 
employment 


pected to have 


educational, and physical 


legislative prohibitions of 
of children; certificating, inspection, and 


prosecution in child labor law adminis- 


tration: and vocational guidance and 
placement. 
One section of the program will have 


to do with children in need of special 
care, covering such topics as “ The place 
of mental hygiene in the child welfare 
movement, and State for the 


care of the mentally defective.” 


prograins 





HALF A HUNDRED COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS HAVE R. O. T. 
C. UNITS. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are 
now established in 47 educational institu- 
tions in 26 States, according to an official 
bulletin issued by the War Department. 

Under the terMs of the agreement each 
of these institutions will “ establish and 
maintain a two years’ compulsory course 
of military training as a minimum for its 
physically fit male students, which course 
when entered upon by any student shall, 
as regards such student, be prerequisite 
for graduation.” The institutions 
agree to allot a minimum of an average of 
three hours per week per academic year to 


also 


military training and instruction during 
the first two academic together 
with five hours per week during the re- 
mainder of the student’s course, and to 
use their endeavors to promote and fur- 
ther the objects for which the training 


years, 


corps is organized. 

The list of institutions having R. O. T. 
(©. units is as follows: 

Alabama,—Spring Hill College, Spring 
Hill, senior division; Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee (colored), junior division. 


Arkansas.—Little Rock College, Little 
Rock, senior division. 
California.—Occidental College, Los 


Angeles, senior division: San Diego 
Junior College, San Diego, senior division. 
Colorado.—State School of Mines, Gol- 
den, senior division. 
District of 


versity, Washington (colored), senior di- 


Columbia.—Howard Uni- 


vision. 


| 
| 





Hawaii.—Punahou School, Oahu Col- 

lege, Honolulu, junior division. 
INinois.—Northiwestéern College, Naper- 

ville, senior division. 

-De Pauw University, 

Wabash College, 


Crawfordsville, senior division 


Green- 


Indiana. 
castle, senior division: 
Cedar Rapids, 


Mount 


Iown.—Coe College, 


senior division; Cornell College, 


Vernon, senior division: Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, senior division. 
Fairmont Wichita, 


Kansas, College, 


senior «division; Fort Hays Normal 
School, Hays City, senior division ; South- 
western College, Winfield, senior divi- 
sion; State Manual Training Normal 


School, Pittsburg, senior division. 


Maryvland.—Mount St. Mary's College, 
senior division, 
Mussachusetts.—Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill, senior division. 
Minnesota.—Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, senior division. 
Missouri.—Missouri School of Mines, 
Rolla, senior division; St. Louis Univer- 


sity, St. Louis, senior division ; Washing- 


ton University, St. Louis, senior divi- 
sion; William Jewel Coliege, Liberty, 
senior division. 

Montana.—Montana University, Mis- 


soula, senior division. 


Nebraska.—-Creighton University, 
Omaha, senior division. 
New York.—New York University, 


New York City, senior division. 

North Carolina.—Davidson 
Davidson, 
lege, Durham, senior division. 

Ohio.—Ohio Wesleyan University, 
aware, senior division; Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce (colored), senior di- 
vision; Baldwin-Wallace College, Berens, 
senior division. 


College, 


senior division; Trinity Col- 


Del- 


Oregon.—Oregon University, Wugene, 

senior division. 
Pennsylvania.—Bucknell | Vniversity, 

Lewisburg, senior division; 


University, Pittsburgh, junior division; 


Duquesne 


Grove City College, Grove City, senior 
division; Lafayette College, Easton, 
senior division; Muhlenburg College, 


Allentown, senior division: St. Joseph's 
College, Philadelphia, junior 


Temple University, Philadelphia, senior 


division : 


division. 
South Carolina.—South 
and M., Orangeburg (colored), senior di- 


Carolina <A, 


vision. 
Tennessee. — Vanderbilt University, 


Nashville, senior division. 


Vermont.—Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, senior division. 
Virginia.—Hampton Institute, Hamp- 


ton (colored), senior diviston 
Wisconsin.—Campion 
du Chien, senior division: Ripon College, 


Ccllege, Prairie 


tipen, senior division. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE ENACTS 
IMPORTANT AMERICANIZA- 
TION LEGISLATION. 


English the Sale Language of Instruc- 
tion—Employers Required to See That 
Workers Under 21 Attend School. 


exclusive instruction in English is pro- 


vided in the important Americanization 
legislation just enacted in New Hamp- 
shire. The provisions of the new law are 


ns follows: 


Sec. 13. (1) In the instruction of chil- 


dren in all schools, including private 
scheols. in reading, writing, spelling, 


vrithimetic, grammar, geography, physi- 


ology, history, civil government, music, 
nnd drawing, the English language shall 
be used exclusively, both for the purposes 
of instruction therein and for purposes 


of general administration. 

(2) The exclusive use of English for 
purposes of instruction and administra- 
tion is not intended to prohibit the con- 
duct of devotional exercises in private 
schools in a language other than Eng- 
lish. 

(3) A foreign language may be taught 
in elementary schools provided the course 
of study (or its equivalent) outlined by 
the State board of education in the com- 
mon Knglish branches, that is, in reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, 
Peony! phiv, physiology, history, civil gov- 





ernment, music, and drawing, be not 
abridged but be taught in compliance | 
with the law of the State. 

‘ec. 14. Every person between 16 and 


21 vears of age who can not read and 
speak English understandingly shall, un- 
less excused by the commissioner of 


education or by such person as he may 
designate, attend an evening or special 
day school, if one is maintained by the 
district in which he or she either resides 
or is employed, until he or she has com- 


pleted the minimum course of studies 
ribed by the State board. 

Sec, 15. Any school district may main- 
tuin an evening school as a part of its 
public-school system, and every district 
in which reside or are employed 15 or 
more persons between the ages of 16 and 
21 veers who can not read and speak the 
English language understandingly shall 
maintain an evening or special day 
school for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this act for such 
time in each year and under such con- 
ditions and with such exceptions as the 
State board may prescribe. 

Sec. 16. Every school district in 
which reside or are employed 20 or more 


pres 


persous above the age of 21 years who 
can not read and speak the English 
language understandingly shall wain- 


tain schools for the instruction of such 
non-longlish-speaking persons for such 
time in each year and under such condi- 
tions and with such exceptions as the 
State board may prescribe. 

Sec. 17. No person or corporation shall, 
after October 1, 1919, employ a person be- 
tween 16 and 21 years of age who resides 
or is employed in a district maintaining 
an evening or special day school, as pre- 
scribed in section 14, who can not read 
aud speak English understandingly, un- 





less he or it procures and keeps on file, in 
a place readily accessible to all authorized 
inspectors, a certificate of the superin- 
tendent of schools for the district in 
which he or she is employed showing that 
he or she is enrolled in such evening or 
special day schools and that his or her 
conduct and attendance are satisfactory, 
or a certificate that he or she has been 
excused from attending such a school for 
a reason satisfactory to the commissioner 
of education or to such person as he may 
designate. 

Sec. 18, It shall be the duty of superin- 
tendents to issue such certificates and 
revoke them for cause in the proper cases, 
and they shall keep such record as pre- 
scribed by section 14, chapter 162, Laws of 
1911, and make such reports of their do- 
ings under the preceding section as the 
commissioner of education may prescribe. 

Sec. 19. Such a certificate shall protect 
an employer from the date it is issued 
until the end of the current school year, 
unless sooner revoked by the superintend- 
ent; and anyone who employs a person 
between 16 and 21 years who can not 
read and speak English understandingly 
without the proper certificate shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not 
more than $50. It shall be the duty of 
truant officers, inspectors appointed by 
the State board, police officers, constables, 
sheriffs, and city and county solicitors to 
enforce the provisions of this act. 





KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
SCHOOLS TO LAY SPECIAL 
EMPHASIS ON AMERICAN- 
IZATION. 


Students in kindergarten training 
schools are to receive special training in 
preparing for Americanization work in 
the communities to which they go as 
kindergartners. [n a letter to directors 
of kindergarten training schools, Com- 
missioner Claxton writes: 


* The task of preparing aliens for the 
privileges and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship is one which falls largely 
upon the school. This is particularly 
true of the foreign-language-Speaking 
mothers whose daily life and social con- 
tacis are limited to their own little com- 
munity. For obvious reasons kindergar- 
ten teachers should be well prepared to 
assuine their share in promoting a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent American con- 
sciousness among the women and chil- 
dren of the different racial groups in 
their districts,” 





SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING PAYS. 


In 1915 school children of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., grew $2,500 worth of vege- 
tables in home gardens directed by the 
school. In 1916 the amount increased 
to $4,000; in 1917 it was $25,000; and 
in 1918, according to Miss Gertrude 
Wright, garden supervisor, the money 
value of vegetables grown by the school 
children in their home gardens was 
$62,171.25. 





THE WORKER A HUMAN 
BEING. 


Vocational Training Program Must Rec- 
ognize This, Says Bureau of Educa- 
tion Circular—Education Open at the 
Top. 


“Our program for vocational educa- 
tion must include something which repre- 
sents the humanistic elemefit,” says Prof. 
Frank S. Bogardus, of the Indiana State 
Normal School, in Industrial Education 
Circular No. 1, recently issued by the 
Bureau of Education. 

“Tt must recognize that the individual 
is a human being always, and not simply 
a producer, or a cog in an industrial 
machine. One possible shortcoming of 
vocational education is that we may over- 
emphasize the training of the individual 
for production without giving adequate 
attention to preparation for the other 
phases and duties of life. An increase in 
earning capacity, due to special voca- 
tional training, is not necessarily accom- 
panied by increased ability to spend 
wisely and effectively. 

“Some new and more effective method 
must be devised to help young people to 
understand the meaning of the things 
they do. A young man who studies some 
technical process, as in plumbing, is not 
interested in the history of the subject, 
especially if the history is presented in 
the traditional lifeless way. It is pos- 
sible, however, to present it in such a 
way as to have definite applications to 
real problems and situations of daity 
living.” 

Education Open at the Top. 

Another contribution to the bureau's 
cireulars, which is entitled “ Lessons 
from the War in Training Teachers for 
Vocational Training,” points out that one 
of the finest of American ideals in edun- 
cation is that it should not be closed at 
the top, and that the vocational educa- 
tion movement is in thorough accord 
with this ideal. Dean Bennett says: 

Vocational education can have no sym- 
pathy with an attempt to train a work- 
man who would be content to stay where 
he is put. Vocational education is dia- 
metrically opposed to the idea of pre- 
scribing the future careers of boys und 
girls, by fitting individuals for specific 
tasks beyond which or above which they 
are not supposed to look. 

The ambition to get ahead and to im- 
prove every opportunity must not be 
killed or discouraged in any degree, and 
our task is to send out teachers «and 
supervisors of these special lines of 
work who are inspired with this ideal. 








The teacher’s duty and privi- 
lege—boost the Victory Loan. 
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- CINCINNATI HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS WANT $500 ADDED TO 


MAXIMUM SALARIES. 





Point to Increases in Other Cities—Many Cincinnati Teachers Doing Outside Work, 
Says Association—Annual Increase of $200 Sought. 





An annual increase of $200 for all high- 
school teachers’ salaries until the maxi- 
mum is reached, and an increase in the 
maximum of $500, are asked by the High 
School Teachers’ Association of Cincin- 
nati in a communication addressed to 
Supt. Randall J. Condon and the Cincin- 
nati board of education. 

In their communication the teachers 
point out that the salary situation is not 
local, but State-wide and Nation-wide, and 
now “has reached such a critical stage 
that the time for argument has passed 
and we would be lacking in manhood by 
neglecting a duty which we owe to our- 
selves, to our schools, to our families, to 
our profession, and to our country if we 
did not most earnestly ask that the super- 
intendent of public schools and the board 
ot education grant these reasonable re- 
quests.” 

The resolutions of the high-school asso- 
ciation are given below: 


1. Since the majority of teachers re- 
ceived no immediate relief during the 
period of the war, and many must wait 
10 years before they reach the maximum 
salary, therefore if you desire to retain 
these efficient teachers in the profession 
it is necessary that immediate relief be 
granted to them by doubling the annual 
increment until the maximum salary is 
reached. 

2. No board of education would decide 
to cut the salary of the high-school 
teachers in half, yet, as measured by the 
purchasing power of the dollar, the stag- 
gering increase in the cost of living has 
more than cut our salary in half. 

8. While the cost of living has in- 
creased 126 per cent, food 128 per cent, 
clothing 159 per cent, fuel 95 per cent, 
drugs 118 per cent, farm products 196 
per cent, and house furnishing goods 109 
per cent, the salary of the high-school 
teacher has only increased 8 per cent, 

4. Since most of the men have families 
and in addition contribute to the support 
of dependents, we find it extremely diffi- 
cult to meet the ever-growing expenses; 
therefore we are obliged to do work out- 
side of school. 

5. The compensation given by the pres- 
ent schedule is not commensurate with 
the number of years spent by us in prep- 
aration for our profession, with our 
practical experience, and with the ad- 
vanced university work which most of us 
have done. 

6. The present schedule is not ade- 
quate to enable us to maintain the pro- 
fessional standing which the public ex- 
pects of a high-school teacher. 

7. Since the general public considers 
the teacher the worst paid public servant, 
since the taxpayer has invariably voted 
for extra levies for educational purposes, 


therefore, the representatives of the 
people on the board of education owe it 
to public opinion to retain the men in 
our schools and to have its public ser- 
vants paid a living wage. 

8. Considering how few men within the 
last 10 years were graduated from “ The 
Teachers College” at the Cincinnati Uni- 
versity and how many men were forced 
by cireumstances to leave our schools to 
take advantage of better prospects for 
advancement in the business world, un- 
less boards of education satisfy this 
nation-wide demand for financial relief, 
man in the process of time is doomed to 
become an extinct species in our pro- 
fession. 

9. In order to attract and retain the 
type of teacher needed to maintain a satis- 
factory standard of efficiency in our high 
schools during this period of reconstruc- 
tion it is necessary not only to increase 
the initial amount and the annual incre- 
ment, but also the maximum salary. 

10. Since many high-school teachers 
sacrificed the opportunity of becoming 
principals in our schools because they de- 
sired to occupy a position of advanced 
standing as specialists in education, and 
since the salary of the principal has been 
increased some time ago to $3,000, while 
the high-school teacher received only one 
increase of $200 within the last 12 years, 
therefore a great injustice has been done 
to the high-school teacher by not increas- 
ing his salary at least to $3,000. 

11. Since large increases of wages, sala- 
ries, and bonuses have been granted in 
every occupation all over the country, 
therefore the salaries of the teachers, so 
essential to proper public administration 
of representative government, ought to be 
adjusted to suit economic conditions in 
the business world. 

12. The inclosed salary schedule of 
high-school teachers shows the following 
inereases in the annual increment and the 
maximum salary. 




















Annual 
1917 1919 incre- 
ment. 
cans cackneeshsaca $2, 628 $3, 132 $288 
Jersey City............ 2, 500 3, 000 200 
Sisiciaccvadivecsé 2, 860 3, 000 115 
Detralt... .ccccccccerves 1, 500 2, 800 200 





13. Since the Cotillo bill in the New 
York Legislature provides an increase 
from $2,650 to $3,250, since a bill passed 
the house and senate in Indiana grant- 
ing an increase of 60 per cent, since The 
Newark Men’s High School Association 
have requested a bonus of $50 a month 
for the period of the emergency and that 
$700 be added to the maximum salary 
of $2,700, and since The School Board 
Journal has published reports from many 
States showing that hundreds of cities 
have been granted emergency increases, 
therefore the requests which we make 
are eminently fair and reasonable, 





14. An inerease in compensation is not 
demanded for the sake of the teachers 
alone, but for the good of the school sys- 
tem, the character of the future citizen, 
and the perpetuity of the government 
of our city, State, and Nation. 





OUTLINES THRIFT TEACHING 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Savings Division of Treasury Depart- 
ment Prepares Thrift Course—Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks Will Distribute. 


—_— ——— 


An outline of a course of study for the 
teaching of thrift in the elementary 
schools has been completed by the sav- 
ings division of the United States Treas- 
ury Department for distribution to the 
savings directors in the 12 Federal re- 
serve bank districts and through them to 
the schools. This outline provides three 
methods of inculcating thrift among 
school children: Direct presentation of 
the subject of thrift in morning talks, 
discussion, and special exercises; corre- 
lation of subject matter pertaining to 
thrift with the established curriculum of 
the schools; and the practice of thrift 
through individual enterprises on the 
part of boys and girls. 

In order that thrift may not become an 
academic term to teachers and children, 
the course of study also outlines for 
each grade numerous ways in which boys 
and girls can put into actual practice the 
principles of thrift. This includes sug- 
gestions as to the use of materials often 
wasted in the home and community, the 
earning of money in useful ways suited 
to children of various ages, and the in- 
vestment of money saved in local savings 
institutions and in thrift and war sav- 
ings stamps. 

Copies of the Thrift Course of Study 
may be secured by writing the war sav- 
ings director at the nearest Federal re- 
serve banks: Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Dallas, and San Francisco. 
This thrift program of study is, of course, 
suggestive only and is intended to aid 
school superintendents in working out 
their own courses of study in thrift. 





AN ARMY OF SCHOOL GARDENERS IN 
TEXAS. 


The Texas division of the United 
States School Garden Army has already 
enrolled 185,000 children. This is in 
spite of the fact that 85 per cent of the 
population of Texas is rural, and the 
School Garden Army is not working in 
rural districts. 





— 
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SPENDING A PRIVATE FOR- 
TUNE FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 


Winchester, Va., Sought Help in Using 
Handley Bequest Effectively — More 
Than a Million and a Half Available. 


Suppose your community had left to it 


a fortune of one or two millions of dollars | 


with instructions to spend it for public 
schools. 

That’s what happened to Winchester, 
Va. Recently the Handley bequest, 
amounting, in all, to $1,640,953, became 
available, and the community had to find 
a way of using the money effectively. 


The Handley Fund. 


The last item in the will of the late 
Judge John Handley, who died at his 
home in Scranton, Pa., in 1895, contained 
the following words: 

All the rest and residue of my estate I 
give, devise, and bequeath to the city of 
Winchester, to be accumulated by said 
city for the period of 20 years. The in- 
come arising from said residue to be ex- 
pended and laid out in said city by the 
erection of schoolhouses for the education 
of the poor. 

The time for the accumulation of this 
bequest expired in 1917. The Handley 
board of trustees, created in 1896 by an 
act of the Virginia Legislature to ad- 
minister the gift, invited the general edu- 
cation board “to make an educational 
survey of the city of Winchester and its 
environs and to work out a plan for the 
application of the Handley fund to educa- 
tional purposes.” The board of educa- 
tion of Winchester extended a similar in- 
vitation, giving assurance of its willing 
cooperation. The results of the investiga- 
tion are published in a special report on 
“The Handley Fund.” 


No Need to Establish College. 


The report discusses the possibility of 
establishing a college, and decides that 
this would not be a satisfactory use of 
the money. It alse opposes the plan of 
having the trustees take over the high 
establishing a system of 
schools for all the children, On the lat- 
ter point the report says: 


schools, or 


It has also been suggested that the 
Handley trustees should establish a sys- 
tem of schools for all the children of the 
community, ultimately to displace the 
public schools and forever relieve the 
community of all school taxes. On its 
face, this is a tempting proposal. Sev- 
eral facts must, however, be considered 
{n deciding on its merits. The annual 
net income from Judge Handley’s gift 
available for the maintenance of schools 
will be about $59,000. Compared with 
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Winchester’s present expenditure for 
public education, this is a large sum. 
Yet it is not large enough to do for the 
children all that an adequate school sys- 
tem can do for the children of a com- 
nmeubity. With it great improvements 
could be effected, but they would in the 
end fall short of what should be achieved 
under the circumstances. 

There is, however, a more serious ob- 
jection. It has been well and wisely said 
that one of the best things about public 
education is the doing of it by the com- 
munity itself. Nothing in the world is 
as wholesome and energizing for a com- 
niunity as the effort, sacrifice, and pride 
involved in solving its educational prob- 
lems. Wholly to relieve the community 
of such responsibility would prove 
nothing short of a public calamity. It 
would affect unfavorably public interest 
in the schools, check the present healthy 
growth of self-sacrifice, and keep Win- 
chester from performing an inspiring 
service to the country at large. Private 
benefactions are best employed when 
they stimulate public interest and public 
participation in social enterprises that 
the public can not otherwise for the time 
being undertake. Such use fosters the 
development of sound public opinion, 
enlarges the field of public activity, and 
deepens the sense of public responsibility. 
In our judgment this principle should not 
be lost sight of in deciding upon the use 
of Judge Handley’s gift. 


Cooperation with Public Schools. 


The way out, in the judgment of the 
general education board’s report is for 
the Handley trustees to “ cooperate with 
the people of Winchester in establishing 
a system of superior schools.” The re- 
port says: 


To us it seems that the wisest use that 
the Handley trustees can make of the 
funds at their disposal is to cooperate 
with the people of Winchester in estab- 
lishing a system of superior public 
schools. Such use would appear to be 
in accord with Judge Handley’s will. It 
takes due account of the educational 
needs of Winchester, the size of the fund, 
the financial resources of the city, and it 
conforms to the spirit and the letter of 
the constitution and school laws of the 
Commonwealth. It may perhaps also 
be added that the proposed use would not 
only be best for the children of Win- 
chester, but it will in all probability 
draw to Winchester people from all over 
Virginia who are seeking better educa- 
tional advantages for their children. 
This has been the common experience of 
towns in other sections that have de- 
veloped superior public schools. 








THE NEXT GENERATION 
Will be better citizens because 
YOU, Mr. Superintendent, and 
YOU, Miss Teacher, have 
taught the children of to-day 
the significance of 


THE VICTORY LOAN 

















SELL OR LEND TOOLS? 


War Department Favors Sale at Nomi- 
nal Price to Schools—Thinks Loan 
Plan Would Be Unsatisfactory. 


Sale of the Government's tools at 10 
per cent of their cost is favored by the 
War Department, as opposed to the plan 
proposed in the last Army bill, that of 
lending these tools to the schools. 


No Certainty as to Time. 


In his letter Adjt. Gen. Harris says: 
“While there is every desire to assist 
these institutions the department can not, 
after a thorough study of the situation, 
approve the legislation in its present 
form. It is not believed that a loan of 
the tools can be acceptable either to the 
Government or to the borrowers. There 
can be no certainty as to the length of 
time for which the borrowers may hold 
the tools, and any school or university 
would hesitate to make preparation in 
the way of expensive laboratories or 
shops to place the tools where they could 
not be sure of holding them. 

“The distribution of tools in this man- 
ner would be exceedingly expensive to 
the Government—first, in the organiza- 
tion necessary to lend the tools In an In- 
telligent manner; second, the maintain- 
ing of an inspector service to protect the 
interests of the Government, inasmuch 
as the tools would still remain Govern- 
ment property and the War Department 
would be responsible for them. Should 
Congress decide to act in the matter it 
is believed that a much preferable solu- 
tion of the problem would be to authorize 
the War Department to sell these arti- 
eles at 10 per cent of their cost value, the 
proceeds of the sale to go toward paying 
the expenses of the sale. In this manner 
the schools would receive absolute title 
to the tools and machines at a nominal 
price, and the expense to the Government 
would be practically limited to the value 
of the tools.” 


Discriminatory, Says American Machinist. 


The American Machinist, which has ad- 
vocated lending the tools as proposed in 
the original Caldwell bill, is still insist- 
ent upon the loan plan. “ We believe 
that any sale proposition must be dis- 
criminatory in its effect,” says J. H. De- 
venter, the editor. “ These tools should 
either be loaned er given outright, and 
not sold under any pretense, A sale 
proposition at 10 or even 5 per cent of 
the cost price of the tools would favor 
the wealthy institutions and discriminate 
against the poorer ones. The measure of 
capability of securing equipment would 

















not be the need of the instifution but the 


wealth of the institution. The country 
school which drew upon the limit of its 
purse to provide quarters and instructors 
for vocational training would be unable 
to raise the additional cash (however 
modest this sum might seem to a more 
fortunate city institution) wherewith to 
buy equipment.” 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
SPECIALISTS OF S. A. T. C. 
IN CONFERENCE. 


Eastern Meeting at New York, April 18; 
Western, Chicago, May 10. 

The United States Commissioner of 
Kducation has called two conferences of 
“directors and instructors and others 
who were associated with the Committee 
on Education and Special Training of 
the War Department and with the voea- 
tional units of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps in the cooperating edu- 
cational institutions,” and representa- 
lives of the educatiomml press. 

The general topic for discussion at the 
conferences, as suggested by the prelimi- 
hury correspondence, will be: “Analysis 
of Methods which Resulted in the Maxi- 
mum of Vocational Proficiency in Inten- 
sive Short Courses.” 


Eastern Conference. 

The first of these conferences will 
occur in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Arts Association, 
and will be held in the ballroom, twenty- 
fourth floor, Hotel McAlpin, Broadway, 
Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth streets, 
New York City, at 9.30 o’clock, Friday, 
April 18. 

Discussion opened by Joseph J. Eaton, 
director of industrial arts, Yonkers, N. Y. 
(15 minutes) ;:Charles H. Snow, dean, 
school of engineering, New York Univer- 
sity (15 minutes); Charles A. Holden, 
acting director, Thayer School of Civil 
ingineering, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. (15 minutes); Frank E. 
Mathewson, director, department of in- 
dustrial education, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. (15 minutes). 

Open discussion from the floor. 

Summary of the discussion, Dr. David 
Snedden, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Western Conference. 

The second conference will oceur im- 
mediutely following the annual conven- 
tion of the Western Drawing and Man- 
ual Training Association, and will be 
held in the office of the Board of Educa- 
tion, room 630, Tribune Building, 7 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, at 9.30 o'clock 
Saturday morning, May 10, 1919. 
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Discussion opened by J. W. Dietz, edu- 
cational director, Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, member of advisory board, com- 
mittee on education and special training, 
War Department (15 minutes); George 
W. Bissell, dean, division of engineering, 
Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich. (15 minutes); R. A. Kis- 
sack, supervisor of drawing and manual 
arts, public schools, St. Louis, Mo. (15 
minutes); William M. Roberts, assistant 
superintendent public schools, Chicago 
(15 minutes) ; Capt. F. L. Beals, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, Chicago (15 
minutes). 

Open discussion from the floor. 

Summary of the discussion, Robert W. 
Selvidge, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., district educational di- 
rector, committee on education and spe- 
cial training, War Department. 





AN ALASKA NATIVE SCHOOL 
FAIR. 


“One of the biggest educational con- 
ferences ever held in Alaska was the na- 
tive school fair at Klawock, which closed 
on March 14,” writes Mrs. Isabel Ambler 
Gilman, of Haines, Alaska, in a report 
to the Bureau of Education. 

“The convention lasted four days. 
Nine hundred persons were present. 
English was the only language spoken. 
Thirteen school districts were repre- 
sented in the educational exhibit, though 
no prizes were awarded this year, the 
natives themselves having decided that 
the benefits resulting from the prepara- 
tion of each piece of handiwork far out- 
weighed anything else. Delegates from 
all native organizations and societies in 
the southeast were present. Every reli- 
gious denomination in Alaska was repre- 
sented. Wide-awake candidates for citi- 
zenship certificates had gathered there 
to measure up the progress of their own 
environment with that of the leading 
self-governed native communities upon 
whose shoulders rested the burden of the 
conference.” 

Charles A. Sulzer, Delegate-elect to 
Congress, was present at the Klawock 
Fair, as was also William T. Lopp, chief 
of the Alaska school service, bureau of 
education. Mr. Sulzer spoke on. the 
rights and obligations of citizens. Mr. 
Lopp pointed out one such fair, in which 
all the people had a part, was of more 
value than many institutes. “ The great 
educational awakening sweeping over 
the world,” he thought, “had touched 
this gathering and, through the medium 
of 900 native thinkers, would penetrate 
the mass mind of native Alaska.” Dis- 
trict Superintendent Charles W. Hawkes- 











worth led the health crusade in a deti- 


| nite program applicable to native schools. 


Other discussions followed, led by the 
principals of local schools in the service 
and freely participated in by some of 


the natives present, in which the follow- 


ing points were emplhasized: The Red 
Cross, Liberty loan, and food-conserva- 
tion campaigns had brought an enlight- 
enment to the native mind which could 
never be effaced; the citizenship cam 
paign was opening up a new world of 
endeavor and interest that would blot 
out tribal customs and overcome preju 
dice; the health campaign would insure 
life and happiness to future generations 
and put the native child of to-morrow 
alongside its white brother in the world 
of endeavor; cooperation in business en- 
terprises and fraternal fellowship was 
resulting in mind expansion and unity 
of interest; the native must now take his 
rightful place in the industrial world 
and demonstrate his personal fitness to 
cope With labor conditions in Alaska, to 
the end that Oriental labor contracts in 
the salmon industry would no longer be 
necessary. 








A CODE OF ETHICS FOR 
TEACHERS. 


(From report of Superintendent 
of Schools, El Paso, Tex.) 


Criticism of one another, ex- 
cept by those in authority, who 
should do so only for construc- 
tive purposes, is to be condemned 
as unethical. 

Young teachers and new addi- 
tions to the ranks should receive 
the sympathy, cordial encour- 
agement, and assistance of the 
whole body. 

The teaching body should be 
loyal to each other, to the 
school system, and to the ad- 
ministration. 

The sacredness of contract is 
recognized. 

The seeking of promotion by 
unfair means is condemned. 

Devotion to duty and to 
strictly educational service to 
the exclusion of outside distrac- 
tions are to be encouraged. 

But the teacher must live the 
larger life of the community in 
which she lives. She should 
participate in the social, political, 
and religious life of the city. 
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| HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 








TRAINING 
BANNED? 


COACHES AND 


That seasonal coaching, training tables, 
truining in the summer 
the spirit of 
amateur college athletics is the decision 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, an organization comprising about 
one hundred and fifty of the leading col- 
leges of the United States, with a student 
membership of approximately two hun- 


and organized 


vacations are contrary to 


dred thousand. 

Resolutions adopted at the thirteenth 
convention on 27, and 
distributed in a cirenlar of the 


annual December 
recently 
ussociation, provide as follows: 

1. Be it resolved, That in the opinion 
of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation physical training and athletics 
are an essential part of education; and 
that in every college or university the 
department of physical training and 
athletics should be recognized as a de- 
partment of collegiate instruction, di- 
rectly responsible to the college or uni- 
versity administration. 

2. That each college faculty should 
make adequate provision in the hour 
schedule for physical training and ath- 
letices. 

3. That seasonal coaches, scouting (ex- 
cept at public intercollegiate contests), 
training tables, and organized training 
or coaching in the summer vacation are 
contrary to the spirit of amateur college 
athletics. 

It is suggested by the association that, 
in furtherance of the first resolution, 
seasonal coaches should, as soon as prac- 
ticable, be replaced by coaches appointed 
for the year, or should themselves be 
given an appointment for a year or more. 

The officers of the association for 1919 
President, Brig. Gen. Palmer E, 
Pierce, U. S. A.. War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; vice president, Dean Sam- 
uel W. Beyer, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa; sceretary-treasurer, Dean Frank 
W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dlietown, Conn. District representa- 
tives.—President K. C. M. Sills, Bowdoin 
College, first district (New ¢ngland 
States); Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, second district 
(N. Y., N. J., Pa., W. Va.) ; Prof. Albert 
Lefevre, University of Virginia, third dis- 
trict (Del., Md., D. C., Va., N. C.) ; Prof. 
©. S. Brown, Vanderbilt University, 
fourth district (Ky., Tenn., Miss., La., 
Ga.. Ala., Fla., S. C.); Prof: Thomas E. 
French, Ohio State University, fifth dis- 
trict (IIL, Ohio, Ind., Mich. Wis.; 
Minn.) ; Prof. C. C. Williams, University: 
of Kansas, sixth district (Mo., N. Dak.; 
S. Dak., Kans., Nebr.; Lewa); Prof. H; 
Trantham, Baylor University, seventh 


are: 


TABLES TO BE | 
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district (Tex., Ariz. N. Mex., Okla., 
Ark.) ; Prof. R. H. Moiten, Colorado Col- 
lege, eighth district (Wyo., Colo., Utah, 
Ney.) ; Prof. F. W. Bohler, Washington 
State College, ninth district (Calif, 
Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Mont.). 





SPEAKING OF SAFETY AND VENTILATION 
AND— 


Are there school buildings in your city 
like the one described by the New York 
Public Education Association in its April 


5th The Public and the Schools? Here 


it is: 
A Dumb-bell Tenement for an Annex. 


It consists of an old shell of a strue- 
ture, erected decades ago as a modern 
school building. Age has crumbled its 
walls and dimmed its light in the shadow 
of closely surrounding buildings. The 
rapid increase of population made _ it 
necessary, 10 or more years ugo, to an- 
nex an Old-fashioned dumb-bell tenement, 
in order to accommodate the surplus 
children on a part-time schedule. 

Nearly 2,000 children are crowded into 


classrooms having a total legal seating 
capacity of searcely 1,000, Out of 47 


classes, 14 are on double session, or part- 
time. 


Danger from Fire and Panic. 


Narrow doorways, intricate hallways, 
and antiquated stairways, dark and pre- 
cipitous, keep ever alive the danger of 
disaster from fire or panic. Only the 
eternal vigilance of exceptional supervi- 
sion has served to lessen the fear of such 
a catastrophe. The desks are ancient 
aud forlorn. Space is so precious that 
in many rooms four children must be 
huddled in two “double seats” pushed 
close together, In one room on the top 
floor, which has no windows «und is com- 
pletely surrounded by other rooms, there 
is only one aisle, in the middle of the 
room. The seats on either side, holding 
four boys euch, are jammed tight against 
the walls. 


Artificial Light Needed All Day Long. 


Artificial light is necessury, even on 
the brightest days, in many of the class- 
rooms. In most of the rooms it is al- 
Ways necessary when the sky is slightly 
overcast. 

As in so many school buildings in New 
York City, in order to provide for as- 
sembly exercises, ‘he seats in the rooms 
on one side of the main buildings are so 
arranged that the windows are on the 
right instead of on the left, thus adding 
confusion to the already inadequate 
light. 


Heat and Ventilation Inadequate. 


There is no ventilating system. Steam 
pipes and windows—that is the equip- 
ment. In many of the rooms the radia- 








tion of these pipes is insuflicient to main- 
tain a proper temperature on cool days 
if the windows are opened fer ventila- 
tion. The alternative is freeze or suffo- 
cate; and the temptation is to keep the 
windows closed. Open windows on Camp. 
chilly days, without sufficient heat to 
compensate, produce disagreeable drafts 
which one naturally seeks to nvoid, (me 
teacher said that the boys in the hack of 
her room froze while those in the front 
boiled. And she was right, for the win- 
dow was in the rear and the radiator In 
the front 


Toilets Unspeakable. 


The toilets are loathsome and nausent- 
ing. Many of the ancient seats in the 
stalls are little more than kindling wood, 
The long trough running under them 
there are no individual bowls, as in pub- 
lic comfort stations—is inadequately 
flushed and unspeakably filthy. The uri- 
nals are so erected as to compel the boys 
to stand in water and slime. 





DIRECTOR OF HEALTH EDUCATION IN 
UTAH. 


Utah has passed a law providing for a 
State director of health education to be 
appointed by the State board of education, 
It provides that all teachers of the State 
shall be required to qualify in health 
education up to certain standards of efli- 
ciency to be determined by the State board 
of education. The act further provides 
that local boards of education may ex- 
pend money to extend health education 
to parents and to children of preschool 
age by and with the consent of parents, 

The new law provides for free clinics 
for diagnosing and treating persons with 
serious physical defects who are unable to 
receive needed medical attention on ac- 
count of financial conditions. An appro- 
priation of $10,000 is made, the money to 
be used for equipment and for providing 
the necessary clerical help, but not to pay 
for medical service, 





CONGRESS OF MOTHERS MEETS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The twenty-third annual conference on 
the weifare of the child will be held at 
Kansas City, May 6-10, under the 
auspices of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions. 

Among the subjects discussed will be: 
“ Teachers’ advanced salaries”; “ Bduca- 
tion for parenthood”; “ Psychology of 
moral development in children.” Work 
of the Home Education Division, Bureau 
of Education, will be reviewed and dis- 


cussed. 
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Official Organ of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 
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P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education. 








.for a constructive program 
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MEASURING THEMSELVES. 


One of the encouraging signs of edu- 
cational progress this year is the tend- 
ency on the part of the individual States 
to measure themselves with other 
States edumtionally. 

This time it is not a case of compari- 
sons to prove themselves better than 
other States, nor is it merely the stock- 
taking that has expressed itself in educa- 
tional surveys. It is rather a deliberate 
attempt to find out where they stand as 
compared to ether States and to find 
out deficiencies in order to take steps 
to mend them. 

This appears to be true of the Vir- 
ginia survey. It is certainly true of 
Alabama, where the legislature bid the 
survey commission “make a study of 
the public educational system of Ala- 
bama, including all schools and educa- 
tional institutions supported in whole or 
in part from public funds, to determine 
the efficiency of the same and to report 
its findings with recommendations for in- 
creased efficiency and economy.” 

In Massachusetts a legislative com- 
mission has brought in a report that has, 
not unjustly, been termed “the greatest 
educational document since the days of 
Horace Mann.” It frankly compares 
Massachusetts with other States, and 
makes no secret of its findings that 
Massachusetts, through State channels, 
has almost no State equalizing fund as 
compared with six millions in New York, 
seven and a half millions in Pennsylva- 
nia, and ten millions in New Jersey. It 
seeks to have Massachusetts supplement 
its deservedly famed local initiative in 
education with adequate State direction 
and support. 

Perhaps the most encouraging fact in 
the Massachusetts situation is that this 
and other significant 
are offered 


laymen, with very little professional 


educational representation. 
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recommendations | 


When the 


public at large gets interested in educa- | 
tion there is ground for hope. 
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AN ECHO OF THE BRITISH MISSION. 


“They have built up their nation on 
the sure foundations of wise and sane 
education,” writes Prof. John Joly, one 
of the members of the British edu- 
cational mission which visited the United 
States last fall, in describing the educa- 
tional system of the people of America, 

One could wish that more Americans 
could read such tributes as this, so that 
they might make more of an effort to live 
up to the ideal expressed. 

Urging his countrymen to take steps 
to send their youth to America for study, 
Prof. Joly says: 

“Tf the great object of the British 
educational mission is to be accom- 
plished, it is to this land we should send 
our boys for a portion of their academic 
eareer, so that they will get to know 
those cousins of theirs. Only good can 


come to them by paying such a visit. 


They will make friends with lads as 
worthy and as high minded as them- 
selves. They will see for themselves 


something of the great educational and 
social work being done on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

“But above all and before all, it is 
through their agency alone that enduring 








TO SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS: 


You have been chosen by your 
fellow citizens to do what you can 
to provide good schools for the chil- 
dren of the community. Will you 
think of these things in the light of 
that intention ? 

Is not the teacher the biggest 
single item in the schooling of the 
child? 

Are you paying enough to get and 
keep first-class teachers ? 

Are your teachers properly 
trained? If so, what are you pay- 
ing for that preparation ? 

CAN A TEACHER LIVE 
TWELVE MONTHS IN YOUR 
CITY ON WHAT YOU PAY HER 
FOR TEACHING ONE SCHOOL 
YEAR? 

If she can live there without loss, 
can she save anything at all? 

Can you expect good professional 
service from underpaid servants, 
and would such persons have a ben- 
eficial influence over the children? 

Do you know the answers to all 
these questions as applied to your 
own school system ? 

Yours, respectfully, 
THE COMMITTEE. 


[From the Report of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association on 
Teachers’ Salaries. | 














peace can be secured for the world. Get 
the lads te mix, and leave the rest to 


time. The day will come when these 
men will grow into professional and 


commercial influence. Some will sit in 
Parliament or in Congress, and the other 
land will be to them shrined in a thou- 
sand personal memories. 

“Thus only will peace be assured to 
the world. It is no unreal dream. It is 
the making of history in the light of 
human nature. No greater cause has 
ever been committed to the university. 
Leagues, ententes, are but ‘scraps of 
paper’ when the supreme test comes, 
One thing only can make peace perma- 
nent—mutual understanding and respect. 
What is true of individuals is true of 
nations. Therein is the reconstructive 
policy of the world. 

“Those who never will grow old, who 
never will grow old because they gave 
their golden years to England, claim 
from us that we carry this great thing 
to its fruition. It is well with the world 
so long as we remember this. The only 
danger is ‘ lest we forget.’ 

“ How are we to accomplish this im- 
portant end? The Americans are en- 
thusiastic on its behalf, They will do 
their part; of that be assured. How are 
we to do ours? I have little doubt that 
best of all would be traveling scholar- 
ships, founded in our universities, to 
pay the cost of the lad’s journey, and 
extra expenses in the other country, such 
scholarships to be founded in the name 
of those who have fallen. And in this 
way the memory of the great sacrifice 
will be perpetuated and the object for 
which it was made be realized. Will 
those who have lost their near relatives 
in the war support this cause—supreme 
above all others? Could any greater 
monument be raised to the fallen? Can 
we who are old do any better thing? 

“And it applies to the women of the 
Empire as it applies to men. We should 
have Edith Cavell traveling scholarships 
in every woman’s college or coeducational 
institution in the Kingdom, enabling a 
girl to go to Bryn Mawr or Holyoke or 
other woman’s college in the States. She 
would go to win honor for the institution 
which sent her, to play her part in 
tightening the bonds between the nations, 
to accomplish the work for which some 
young brother gave his life—his all.” 





“Im too Many cases school boards have 
been dominated by minature watch-dogs 
of the treasury who conceive that their 
official function is to hold down the tax 
lid rather than serve the community by 
giving every child his right to a good 
teacher and good teaching.”—Dwight B. 
Waldo, president Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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NEW BOOKS ON EDUCATION 








Health education in rural schools, by J. 
Mace Andress. Boston, New York 
[ete.] Houghton, Mifflin company 
[e, 1919.] 321 p. front., illus. 


12°. 


This volume is based on the conviction, says 
the author, that “the practice of hygiene 
should be one of the foremost of the aims of 
the school.” Among the chapter headings are 
the following: Why health should be the first 
aim of the school; health conditions in the 


country ; getting children to form health hab- 
its; securing the cooperation of parents and 
community; planning the course of study in 
hygiene; play and physical education; the 
measurement of the teacher’s work in hygiene. 


Living water, being chapters from the 
romance of the poor student, by 
Harold Begbie. London, Headley 
bros. [1918?] 209 [1] p. 12° 

A series of papers describing impressions of 
present English life and industry. Underly- 
ing each account is the demand for education 
of a finer, higher sort as the key to a perma- 
nent reconstruction program. 


The management of a city school, by Ar- 
thur C. Perry. Rev. ed. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 
1919. 4384p. 12°. 

A complete revision of the author’s book by 
the same title published in 1908.. Treats of 
practical problems of the school; the principal 
and the community; the principal and the 
teachers ; the principal and the pupils; moral 
development of pupils. 

Necessary qualifications of the principal, ac- 
cording to Dr. Perry, comprise: Class room ex- 
perience ; teaching ability ; and executive abil- 
ity, including good working habits, a grasp of 
detail, a sense of proportion, system, and cer- 
tain essential personal traits, particularly 
courtesy and courage. 


The Reconstructed school, by Francis B. 
Pearson. Yonkers - on - Hudson, 
N. Y., World book company, 1919. 
120p. 12°. (School efficiency mon- 
ographs. ) 

“ What society is and should be in the world 
at large; what good citizenship is and ought to 
be in the whole world; and what civilization 
is, should be, and may be as a world enter- 
prise—these considerations are the foundation 
stones upon which we must build the temple of 
education now in the process of reconstruc- 
tion.” 

With this as his text the author undertakes 
a discussion of what he terms the “ variables ” 
in the school processes—integrity, apprecia- 
tion, aspiration, initiative, imagination, rever- 


ence, sense of responsibility, loyalty, democ- 
racy, serenity. The purpose of the book is de- 
clared to be “to point the way toward larger 
and better results in the realm of these vari- 


ables,” since they constitute “the real prob- 
lem in the work of reconstruction.” 





State Supt. Keeler of Michigan having 
died suddenly, Thomas J. Johnson, su- 
perintendent at Coldwater, has been 
elected to the State office. 


A School building program for cities, by 
N. L. Engelhardt. New York City, 
Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1918. 130 p. diagrs., tables. 
8°. (Teachers college, Columbia 
university. Contributions to edu- 
cation, no. 96.) 

A school building program, according to the 
author, involves three distinct problems in 
measurement: First, the measurement of pop- 
ulation, second, the measurement of the school 
plant, and third, the measurement of the 
ability of a community to pay for needed ex- 
tensions to its school plant. 

Accordingly, the author studies growth of 
population in typical cities; life of the exist- 
ing school plant, size of school buildings, 
school playgrounds, economy in planning, 
lighting of classrooms, etc., and financing a 
building program—ability to pay for neces- 
sary addition, per capita debt of a city, and 
costs, 

The Industrial education survey of the 
City of New York... New York 
City, 1918. 473 p. plates, diagrs. 8°. 

This is the complete report of the commit- 
tee authorized by the New York City Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. It covers 
the following main topics: I. The printing 
trade. II. Inside electrical work. III. Car- 
pentry and joinery. IV. The machinist trade, 
V. Industrial classes in the public schools. 
An abundance of descriptive material on the 
trades, particularly printing, makes the book 
unusually useful for vocational guidance. 

The committee recommended, among other 
things, that the director of industrial educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the trade advisory 
committees, make every effort to develop trade 
agreements with employers associations and 
labor organizations in regard to the following 
matters: 

1. Credit on apprenticeship time for the 
graduates of preemployment schools. 

2. Compulsory attendance of apprentices or 
young workers in part-time and evening 
classes. 

3. The development of dull-season classes, 





The Fairview idea. A story of the new 
rural life, by Herbert Quick. In- 
dianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill com- 
pany [c. 1919}. 285 p. 12°. 

Uncle Abner’s story of the transformation 
that came over Fairview when Frank and 
Daisy Wiggins with Tom Whelpley and others 
undertook to make over the community edu- 
ecationally and socially. 


SALARY ITEMS FROM MICHIGAN. 

Holland, Mich., has raised the mini- 
mum salary from $650 to $800, according 
to a special bulletin issued by the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association. Grand 
Rapids has taken the same action and 
has raised the maximum grade salary to 
$1,300. Ford City has a minimum of 
$800, also Hamtrampck and Wyandotte. 
In Royal Oak and Pontiac the minimum 
has been made $900. This is $250 more 
than the minimum one year ago in Royal 
Oak. In Detroit grade salaries range 
from $920 to $1,520, with an annual in- 
crease of $100. In Battle Creek the 
minimum is $850. 








HELP WANTED. 
The following “ads” appeared side by 
side in the News and Observer, of 
Raleigh, N. C., on January 13, 1919: 


WANTED—Colored barber for white trade in 
camp town; permanent ition. We guar- 
antee $25 per week. Right man can make 
$35 per week. Let _us hear from you at 
once. Flemming & Elliott, 6 Market Square, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 11-3t. 

WANTED—tTeacher of Latin for Lumberton 
High School, Lumberton, N. C. Salary $70. 
W. H. Cale, superintendent. 11-3t. 


Note that the barber was guaranteed 
$1,300 a year, with prospect of $1,820, 
while the Latin teacher was assured that 
he would receive exactly $630 for his 
year’s work, since he would only receive 
salary for nine months. 








having it copied by the children: 


your country. 





LIBERTY BOND INTEREST DAYS IN 
SCHOOLS. 


May 15 is the next United States pay day, when $78,000,000 in interest 
on Second Liberty bonds will be paid to 20,000,000 families. The Sav- 
ings Division of the Federal Treasury estimates that practically every 
dollar of this will be within reach of a message from school children. It 
is therefore suggested that school authorities arrange to have the fol- 
lowing message sent from the schools to the homes on May 15, possibly by 





May 15 is one of America’s great pay days, when $78,000,000 
in interest on Second Liberty bonds will be paid to 20,000,000 
American families. The Liberty bond interest coupons will be re- 
ceived at the post office in exchange for Thrift stamps and war- 
savings stamps. By investing your Liberty bond interest in war- 
savings stamps you increase your savings with no effort or sacri- 
fice on your part and keep your dollars working for yourself and 
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RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 





TRICTS. 


How many defectives are there in the 


rural districts and what per cent are 


cared for in State or private institutions? 
lor the country as a whole there are no 
these items. Some 


availabie data on 


is shed on the subject through a 


light 
study made in 1915 by a group of gradu- 
ate students the of 
G. W. A. Luckey, then of the graduate 
school of the of Nebraska. 
The information supplied the 
rural teachers of the State. The terri- 
tory comprised 71 of the 93 counties of 
Nebraska. The table below indicates that 
924 defective children were reported, and 
that 89, or 10 per cent, were cared for in 
State and private institutions. 


under Jeadership 
University 


was by 


Tarte 1—Defectives and their care. 
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The classifications of these defectives 
are given in the following table. From 
the reports, 8 per cent were blind, 17 per 
cent deaf, 40 per cent feeble-minded, and 
35 pier cent were classified under “ other 
defectives.” These “other defectives” 
included nervous disorders, deformities, 
and paralyties. 


TasL_e 2—Classification of defectives. 
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The constitution of the State of Ne- 
braska provides for the instruction of all 
youths between the ages of 5 and 21 years. 
Statutory acts have made possible free 
education for the blind, the deaf, the 
féeble-minded, and the crippled and de- 
formed. Nebraska is one of nine States 


making provision for the education of 
crippled and deformed children. 


In the 


f 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN IN RURAL DIS- { 





case of the blind and the deaf the State 
makes an effort to inform the respective 
institutions of the residence, age, and sex 
of defectives coming under their jurisdic- 
tion by the law which provides that 
county superintendents shall report an- 
nually to appropriate institutions those 
persons in their respective counties be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21 who are blind 
and deaf. The Jaw does not provide a 
similar clinch on the number and location 
of the feeble-minded and crippled of the 
State. 

The returns of this study indicate that 
there is much indifference on the part of 
parents and civil authorities relative to 
the education of defectives found in the 
rurz.| districts of Nebraska. 





MINIMUM-WAGE PROVISIONS. 


The rural schools of at least two States 


are to be vitally affected by the recent 
provision for minimum teachers’ salaries, 
By the change in the minimum-wage law 
in Indiana, class A teachers or beginning 
teachers will receive $2.83 per day; class 
B teachers, $3.45 per day; class C teach- 


ers, $4.37 per day; and class D teachers, 





A PROGRAM FOR RURAL 
SCHOOL BETTERMENT. 


1. An academic term of not less 
than 160 days in every rural com- 
munity. 

2. A sufficient number of teachers 
adequatel;y prepared for their work. 

3. Consolidation of rural schools 
where practicable. 

4. Teacher’s home and demon- 
stration farm of five or more acres 
as a part of the school property. 

5. An all-year school session 
adapted to local conditions, 

6. A county library with branch 
libraries at the centers of popula- 
tion, the public schools to be used 
as distribution centers. 

7. Community organization with 
the school as the intellectual, indus- 
trial, and social center. 

8. A high-school education for all 
country boys and girls without 
severing home ties in obtaining that 
education. 

9. Such readjustment and refor- 
mation of the course of study in 
elementary and secondary rural 
schools as will adapt them to the 
needs of rural life. 

10. The need for Federal aid in 
public education. 

11. The elimination of illiteracy. 

12. Americanization of all citi- 
zens through patriotic instruction. 











The school month is 20 


term is 


$4.85 per day. 

days, and the 
months per year. 
the teachers 
vision, and to this wage a city or other 
corporation may add whatever additional 
salary they are able or willing to pay. 
By the provision of the salary Dill the 
salary of county superintendents may be 
increased on petition of 400 freeholders 


average eight 
This law applies to all 
minimum-wage 


as a pro- 


and the concurrence of the majority of 
township trustees, 

The West Virginia Legislature has also 
passed a minimum-wage law, increasing 
the minimum salary, which was $50, $40, 
and $30 per month, -to $75, $60, and $45 
per month. In both States eligibility for 
teachers’ examination is based upon edu- 
cational and professional requirements. 
In Indiana 
teacher's certificate 
pleted the four years’ high-school course 
and has had at least 12 norma! 
training. West Virginia provided 
that the eligibility for teaching shall be 


ho one is eligible for a 


who has not com- 
weeks 


has 


one year high-school and nine weeks nor- 
mal training, to be increased through a 
series of years to two years high-school 
and 18 weeks norma! training, and finally 
to three years high-school and 27 weeks 
normal training. 

The effect of 
watched with 
States. 


will be 
other 


legislation 
interest by 


this 
much 





SCHOOL AND THE KINDER- 

GARTEN. 

* Please do not forget the rural schools 
in this movement,” a Texas mother 
to those in charge of the kinder- 
campaign now at height in 
“TIT have just read in the Dallas 
Times-Herald where you are launching 
a movement for better kindergarten 
work in Texas, and I want to wish you 
godspeed. I am a country mother with 
two small sons, and I have a horror of 
putting them in a school knowing they 
will have to sit on a seat from 8 a. m. 
until 4 p. m. with perhaps two or three 
10-minute reading lessons and maybe a 
little number work. I believe every 
rural school should have a kindergarten 
teacher. They might combine kinder- 
garten and first-grade work.” 


THE RURAL 


writes 
garten its 


Texas. 





A course in highways transport is to 
be introduced by the University of Mich- 
igan. 


Princeton University has established 
three fellowships for French students. 
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TIONAL PROGRESS WITH- 
OUT BETTER SALARIES. 


and Probably 





“Must Double Treble 
Present Average,” Says Commis- 
sioner Claxton— Less Machinery; 


More Individual Freedom. 


and individual 
freedom, a salary average twice or three 
times as as at present with real 
security of tenure, and differentiation in 
salaries to correspond with differences in 
ability and experience are some of the 
points in a program of education urged 
by Commissioner Claxton in a letter to 
Miss Charlotte Rumbold, assistant secre- 
tary the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, written in response to a request 
for views on salaries and other problems. 


Less machinery more 


creat 


of 


Must Have Competent Teachers. 


In 
said: 

The teacher is the principal factor in 
the schools, and the schools are what the 
teacher makes them. In fact, in a very 
real sense, the teacher is the school. All 
the machinery of our systems of educa- 
tion and all the processes of its opera- 
tion find their end in bringing together in 
the schoolroom for a certain number of 
hours through a certain number of days 
in the vear some children and 2 man or 
woman who is called “teacher.” State, 
county, and city boards of education, 
superintendents and supervisors, houses, 
money, equipment, do not teach. They 
only provide the situation to which I have 
just referred. What comes out of the 
situation depends chiefly, almost wholly, 
on the teacher's native ability, education, 
culture, professional knowledge, skill, and 
energy. I have thought that the highest 
function of a democracy is to put and keep 
in the schools teachers fully competent to 
do the work which we expect of them. I 
can only now mention some of the factors 
which I think must be considered in the 
solution of this problem: 


his letter Commissioner Claxton 


Double Present Salaries. 


1. Pay.—In a country in which every- 
thing practically is measured by money, 
as is the case in the United States, we can 
never hope to obtain permanently for our 
schools the services of men and women of 
first-class ability at an average salary of 
$600 a year. I think we shall have to 
double, and probably treble, this average. 
Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, used to say 
that the teacher should be a tall man, a 
broad-shouldered man, a sun-grown man, 
by which he meant, I think, that the 
teachers in our schools should be the men 
and women of the very best native ability, 
of the broadest and most thorough general 
education, the finest culture, and the 
greatest professional knowledge and skill ; 
men and women who would be leaders in 
Statesmanship, commerce, professional 
life, business, and society. Such men and 
women in this’ country can easily earn 
from three to ten times as much as we 
pay our teachers, 


nae | 
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Pay the Capable Teacher More. 
2. Differentiation in salaries to corre- 
spond to the difference in ability and ez- 


perience.—In our schools we pay practi- 
cally all teachers of the same grade of 


| work the same amount of money regard- 


less of their ability to produce results. 
We should find some way of determining 
the value of the work of the individual 
teachers and of paying them accordingly. 
The salary at which teachers begin their 
work is too nearly the same as the maxi- 
mum which they can hope to obtain. 
They are “born too nearly full grown.” 
Asa rule, I think we pay too much to the 
beginner. We do not pay enough for 
those who have had successful experience 
and gained the skill that comes from it. 
In law, Medicine, engineering, in fact all 
the professions in which intelligent ex- 
perience counts, the beginners expect very 
little, but they do expect that their in- 
comes will increase with their experience 
and the ability that comes from it. It 
should be the same as in teaching. All 
young men and women, just out of the 
normal school or college, might well be- 
gin work at $400 or $500, and would be 
glad to do so if there was a possibility of 
$2,000 or $3,000 after a few years of suc- 


| perior ability. 





3. Permanency tenure—This does 


not menn merely that teachers should be 
assured that they may hold their places, 
Tt means that they will be sure to do so, 
So long as SO per cent or more of the 


oO] 


teachers sre women and the laws or 
regulations of school boards require 


that they shall be unmarried, we may 
expect large numbers of resignations 
every year. I believe that the restric- 
tion as to married women should be re- 
I know no reason why married 
women whose circumstances are such 
that they can give their time to the 
schoolroom may not do as good work as 
unmarried women. In fact, there are 
many reasons why they should do better 


moved. 


work. In my own experience, some of 
the very best teachers with whom I 
have been associated were married 


women. There should also be more men 
in the schools. Certain types of work 
can be done far better by men than by 
women. This is especially true of tech- 
nical training, and also of work in the 
sciences and in things pertaining to civic 
life. Half the teachers in our schools 
should be men. This means, of course, 
increase in pay. It also means a change 
in sentiment. 
Less Machinery, More Freedom. 

4. There should be less of machinery 
and more of individual freedom and ini- 
tiative. I believe these will come when 
we pay better salaries, give more recogni- 
tion to ability and experience, and have 
more men in the schools. Most superin- 
tendents believe fully in the value of 
freedom and initiative, and most of them 
are, in theory at least, opposed to our 
systems which take these away from the 
teacher, but they have been driven to the 





| cessful experience and demonstrated su- | 





policy of mechanizing education as much 
as they can in order to get as large re- 
sults as possible from young, inexperi- 
enced, and incompetent teachers. To 
enable them to do this, in many places 
they have increased machinery, includ- 
ing superintendents, supervisors, and 
supervising principals, far beyond what 
should be necessary if teachers were well 
trained, experienced, and competent. 

5. We must lengthen the school year 
and the number of school hours, and en- 
large the course of study by doing more 
of science and industrial work. The 
school year should be 48 weeks. Teach- 
ers should be paid for the entire year, 
with the possibility of having a half-year 
off every third year, or a full year off 
every five or six years for the purpose 
of travel and study, being paid, of course, 
full salaries for the time thus used, 
The school year of 48 weeks should be 
divided into four terms of 12 weeks each. 
Children should be required to attend at 
least three of these, with the privilege 
of attending the four. In every city like 
Cleveland school-directed home garden- 
ing should be required of all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 or 8 and 14 or 15 
for whom a garden plot can be found at 
or near home. This work should be done 
under eflicient supervision, and = there 
should be a teacher for every group of 
from 2x hundred to a hundred and fifty 
children. This teacher might well be one 
of the regular teachers of the school— 
preferably the teacher of science—who 
would give her afternoons, Saturdays, 
and other vacation days to the work, and 
who should have extra pay for this, 
There should be instruction in home mak- 
ing for all girls, and the home economics 
teacher should see that this work takes 
hold on the home life of the girls. 


6. However scientific and efficient, the 
work of the schoolroom does not suffice 
for the education of boys and girls. All 
boys and girls 14 years of age and over 
shouid do during the year some definite 
work to contribute toward their support, 
toward the upkeep and welfare of the 
home, or to some other worthy purpose. 
This can be brought about by some kind 
of part-time attendance. The best plan I 
have been able to think of is that of let- 
ting two boys or two girls hold the same 
job, one working while the other is in 
school, and the other working while the 
one is in school. This, of course, will re- 
quire some adjustment in industrial and 
commercial life of the community. It 
will also require men of executive ability 
for supervision. 

The things which I have here sug- 
gested will tend to relate the schools 
more closely to real life, and give both 
pupils and-teachers a greater and more 
real interest in them. Both wili feel 
more fully that they are doing work that 
counts. Teachers will then cease to be 
looked upon as men and women of a cer- 
tain kind of elastic information, but hav- 
ing — interest in or ability for practi- 
eal life. 
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GOVERNMENT WILL AID COLLEGES IN DISEASE PREVEN- 
TION. 





Act Provides $300,000 for Research in Social Hygiene—Interdepartmental Board 
Lays Down Rules and Regulations. 





Rules and regulations governing grants 
of Federal funds to aid research and 
development in methods of prevention of 
venereal disease have been promulgated 
by the United States Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board. Under the new 
act the sum of $300,000 “shall be paid 
to such universities, colleges, or other 
suitahle institutions or organizations as 
in the judgment of the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board are qualified for 
scientific research for the purpose of dis- 
eovering and developing in accordance 
with the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board more effective educational meas- 
ures in the prevention of venereal dis- 
eases and for the purpose of sociological 
and psychological research related there- 
to.” 

The Interdepartmental Board consists 
of Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy; Lieut. Col. W. F. Snow, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Army, Lieut. 
Commander J. R. Phelps, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy; Asst. Surg. Gen. 
©. C. Pierce, United States Public Health 
Service. 

Secretary Daniels is chairman of the 
board and Dr. T. A. Storey executive 
secretary. 

General Regulations. 

According to the regulations, appro- 
priations will be made from this the 
educational research and development 
fund only to universities, colleges, or 
other institutions that give satisfactory 
evidence of administrative responsibility, 
educational effectiveness, and scientific 
standards that will not depend on the 
support of the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board for their continuity. 

Proposals for assistance will be fa- 
vored which are concerned with the de- 
velopment of more effective methods of 
educating teachers while training in nor- 
mal schools, colleges, and universities. 

The board in general will favor the 
development of educational methods 
under this appropriation that combine 
instruction and training fer the preven- 
tion of venereal diseases in a wise pro- 
portion with and relation to instruction 
and training along other intimate and 
nearly related lines of hygiene. 
Regulations Governing Special Appropriations. 

For the purpose of “ discovering more 
effective educational measures in the 





prevention of venereal diseases” appro- 
priations will be made from the funds 
of the board for such special researches 
as may be proposed to and approved by 
the board under the rules and regula- 
tions laid down above and under the 
rules and regulations laid down for the 
allotment of appropriations from the 
scientific research fund. 


Regulations Governing Appropriations to State 
Educational Authorities. 


For the purpose of “ developing more 
effective educational measures in the pre- 
vention of venereal diseases’”’ appropria- 
tions will be made from the funds of 
the board for the purpose of organizing 
or completing the organization within 
the chicf normal training school or col- 
lege training school for teachers in each 
State of a department of hygiene the 
curriculum of which shall include courses 
and conferences in informational hygiene, 
and courses, conferences, and training 
in the application of hygiene emphasizing 
with appropriate and due proportion and 
with proper tact and persistency the se- 
rious importance of venereal diseases, 
their causes, carriers, and prevention; 
and emphasizing at the same time the 
other important facts and applications of 
general hygiene, individual hygiene, 
group hygiene, and intergroup hygiene. 

In general the departmental organiza- 
tion contemplated by the board may be 
outlined as follows: 


Suggested Organization of a Department of 
Hygiene. 


I. Division of informational hygiene 
(stressing in each of its several divisions, 
with due proportion and with appropriate 
emphasis, the venereal diseases, their 
eauses, carriers, injuries, and preven- 
tion): 

(a) The principles of hygiene. Re- 
quired of all students at least twice a 
week for at least four terms, 

(1) General hygiene. (The agents that 
injure health, the carriers of disease, the 
contributory causes of poor health, the 
defenses of health, and the sources of 
health.) 

(2) Individual hygiene. (Informa- 
tional hygiene, the care of the body and 
its organs, correction, and repair, prevent- 
ive hygiene, constructive hygiene. ) 

(3) Group hygiene. (Hygiene of the 
home and the family, school hygiene, oc- 
cupational hygiene, community hygiene.) 

(4) Intergroup hygiene. Interfamily, 
intercommunity, interstate, and interna- 
tional hygiene. ) 

(b) Prineiples of physical training. 
(Gymnastics, exercise, athletics, recrea- 











tion, and play.) Required of all students. 
To be given at least twice a week for two 
terms in the junior or senior years. 

(c) Health examinations— 

(1) Medical examination required each 
half year of every student. (Making 
reasonable provisions for a private, per- 
sonal, confidential relationship between 
the examiner and the student.) 

(2) Sanitary surveys and hygienic in- 
spections applied regularly to all divisions 
of the institution, their curriculums, 
buildings, dormitories, equipment, per- 
sonal service, and surroundings. 

Il. Division of applied hygiene. 

(a) Health conference and consulta- 
tions. 

(1) Every student advised under (¢) 
above (health examinations) must re- 
port to his health examiner within a rea 
sonable time, as directed, with evidence 
that he has followed the advice given, or 
with a satisfactory explanation for not 
having done so. 

(2) Must provide student with oppor- 
tunities for safe, confidential consulta- 
tions with competent medical advisers 
concerning the intimate problems of sex 
life as well as those of hygiene in general. 

(b) Physical training. 

(1) Gymnastic exercises, recreation, 
games, athletics, and competitive sports. 
Required of all students six hours a 
week every term. 

(2) Reconstructional and special train- 
ing and exercise for students not quali- 
fied organically for the regular activities 
covered in (1) above. It is assumed 
that every teacher in training physically 
able to go to school is entitled to and 
should take some form of physical ex- 
ercise. 

III. Division of research. 

(a) Investigations, tests, evaluating 
measurements, records, and reports re- 
quired each term covering progress made 
under each division and subdivision of 
the department, for the purpose of dis- 
eovering and developing more effective 
educational methods in hygiene. 

(b) Provide facilities for the sifting, 
selection, and investigation of problems 
in hygiene that may be submitted to or 
proposed by the department of hygiene. 

(ce) Arrange for frequent lectures on 
public hygiene and public health from 
competent members of municipal, State, 
and national departments of health, and 
from other appropriate sources. 

IV. Personal requisite for such a de- 
partment.—Men and women should be 
chosen for service in the several divisions 
of the department who have a sane, 
well-balanced, and experienced apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the whole field 
of hygiene as well as of the place and 
relations of the venereal diseases. 

(1) One director or head of depart- 
ment. Must have satisfactory scientific 
training and special experience, fitting 
him for supervision, leadership, teaching, 
research, and administrative 
bility. 

(2) One medical examiner for men and 
one medical examiner for women. There 
should be one examiner for each 500 
students. Must be selected with special 
care because of the presence of extraor- 
dinary opportunities to exercise a pow- 
erful intimate influence upon the mental, 
moral, and physical health of the stu- 
dents with whom such examiners come 
in contact. 

(3) One special 
training (a “ physical 


responsi- 


teacher of physical 
director”) for 
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each group of 500 students. There must 
be a man for the men and a woman for 
the women students. The physical train- 
ing instructors employed in this depart- 
ment should be in charge of and should 
eover satisfactorily all the directing, 
training, and coaching carried on in the 
department and in the institution in its 
relation to athletics and competitive 
sports. The men and women who are 
placed in charge of individual students 
and groups of students engage in the va- 
rious activities of physical training 
(gymnastics, atheletics, recreation, and 
play) should be selected with special ref- 
erence to their wholesome influence on 
young men and young women. 

(4) One coordinator (this function may 
be covered by ene of the personnel cev- 
ered by (1), (2), or (3) above). Will 
serve to influence every teacher in every 
department on the entire staff of the in- 
stitution to meet his obligations in rela- 
tion to the individual hygiene of the 
students in his classes and to the sanita- 
tion of the classrooms in which he meets 
his students. The coordinator should 
bring information to all teachers and 
assist them to meet more satisfactorily 
their opportunities to help students in 
their individual problems in social hy- 
giene. 

(5) Special lectures on the principles 
and progress of public hygiene and pub- 
lic health. A close coordination should 
be secured between this department and 
community agencies like the Department 
of Health that are concerned with public 
hygiene. 

(6) Sufficient elerical, stenographic, 
and filing service to meet the needs of 
the department. 

For the purpose of establishing such a 
department in a State training school 
for teachers, or in a State college that 
trains teachers, the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board will furnish finan- 
cial assistance for the necessary personal 
service. Application for such assistance 
should be made by the educational au- 
thority of the State concerned. 





MASSACHUSETTS IN A BIG PROJ- 
ECT FOR STATE SUPPORT FOR 
EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 1.) 

4. The valadity of State participation 
in publie education rests upon much the 
same grounds as led to the abolition of 
the district system and the recognition 
of the city or town as a taxation unit. 

5. The principle of State participation 
in the support of schools has been 
adopted in one form or another by many 
of the States. 

For these reasons the commission is 
recommending a bill to establish a gen- 
eral school fund whereby the State shall 
annually appropriate approximately $4,- 
000,000, which is less than one-sixth of 
the present annual expenditure made by 
the cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth for the support of the public 
schools, 


| 





II.—Source from achich the general 
school fund should be derived. 


Since the general school fund is to be 
used to aid education throughout the en- 
tire State, it seems appropriate that it 
should be derived from the proceeds of 
the income tax. The commission has 
reached this conclusion on the ground 
that the source of wealth from which 


the income tax is derived is in many 


cases not essentially local in character 
and that the use of a part of it by the 
State will not divert from any city or 
town the proceeds of its own tax upon 
the real property within its own borders. 
The commission finds support for this 
conclusion in the practice of certain 
other States in which the proceeds of 
the corporation tax and railroad tax are 
used, in whole or in part, for the sup- 
port of public education, 
‘ 
III.—Distribution of the general school 
fund, 


The distribution of the general school 
fund recommended by the commission in 
its bill is based upon the following 
proposition : 

The prime factor in educational ef- 
ficiency consists of an adequate number 
of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents of schools possessing 
profesional preparation and __ receiving 
salaries comparable with the demands 
made upon them. 

1. Many cities and towns do not pro- 
vide an adequate number of teachers to 
insure proper attention to the needs of 
individual pupils and to afford the neces- 
sary diversity of training. The distribu- 
tion provided by the bill will assist such 
cities and towns to employ more teachers. 

2. Many teachers in the Common- 
wealth are to-day receiving salaries far 
below a living wage. These low salaries 
afford no incentive to a young person to 
prepare for the teaching profession. As 
the commission states elsewhere in its 
report, the number of persons of good 
ability who apply for admission to State 
normal schools has shown a marked de- 
cline, due in large measure to this cause. 
The general court last year enacted a 
minimum salary of $550 to apply to cities 
and towns having a valuation of over 
$1,000,000. This minimum, however, is 
still far from constituting a living wage. 
Consequently, the bill recommended by 
the commission provides that the State 
shall reimburse each city and town $100 
for the salary of each teacher, super- 
visor, and principal receiving not less 
than $650, thereby practically raising 
the minimum from $550 to $650 with- 
out increasing the burden of the city or 
town, 





3. Many teachers in the public schools 


do not possess adeyuate professional 
preparation. On April 1, 1918, there 


were 3,770 teachers who were not gradu- 
ates of a normal school or a college. 
This number constituted 24.3 per cent 
of all the public-school teachers in the 
State, exclusive of Boston. Of this num- 
ber, 2,217 were graduates of high schools 
only. In order, therefore, to encourage 
cities and towns to employ teachers with 
professional preparation and to encour- 
age young people to secure such prepara- 
tion, the bill recommended by the com- 
mission provides an increase of $50 in 
the reimbursement, or a total of $150, 
for each teacher employed at a salary 
of not less than $750, provided that this 
teacher is a graduate of a college or a 
normal school and has had one year of 
successful teaching experience, or has 
had one year of professional training be- 
yond the secondary school with three 
years of experience. It also provides a 
further increase of $50 in the reimburse- 
ment, or a total of $200, for each teacher 
receiving a salary of not less than $850, 
provided that that teacher is a graduate 
of a college or normal school and has 
had two years of satisfactory teaching 
experience. These reimbursements will 
enable the less wealthy communities, 
with slight additional expenditure on 
their own part, to secure trained teach- 
ers and to retain their services for a 
period of years. 

The distribution provided by this bill 
will, therefore, have a marked effect in 
increasing the educational efficiency of 
the public schools. It will, consequently, 
contribute greatly to equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 


Harvard Teachers Discuss Repert. 


The legislative commission report was 
discussed by Massachusetts educators 
and business men at the annual meeting 
of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
held in Cambridge, April 12. Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith presented the main 
paper, and the proposed program was 
discussed by Supt. Frank V. Thompson, 


of Boston; President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, of Harvard; Mr. F. C. Hood, 
of the Hood Rubber Co.; Principal 


Arthur C. Boyden, of the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater; and President- 
Emeritus Eliot. The sentiment of the 
speakers toward the program as a whole 
was enthusiastie, the general opinion ap- 
pearing to be that Massachusetts was en- 
tering upon an important era in educa- 
tional achievement, 





Make the teaching in your schools 
real—teach the Victory Loan. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 








Alabama. 


Enacted into law: 

S. 82 (Carmichael) : To provide for elec- 
tions to authorize any county to levy a 
county school tax not to exceed 30 cents 
on the hundred dollars; to authorize any 
school district in any county that may be 
levying a county school tax of not less 
than 30 cents on the hundred dollars to 
levy a district school tax not to exceed 30 
cents on the hundred dollars; and to au- 
thorize boards of education (county and 
city) to issue interest-bearing warrants 
to erect, repair, and equip school build- 
ings and to otherwise improve school 
facilities. 

This act eliminates some inconsistencies 
of a similar act passed in 1915 and de- 
fines more clearly the functions of boards 
of education. 

—— Accepting the benefits of the 
* Smith-Hughes Act” of Congress pro- 
viding Federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion. 

—— Amending an act providing for 
State aid in the provision of rural school- 
houses. 

State aid as follows—for one-room 
building, not exceeding $400; two-room 
building, not exceeding $650; three-room 
building, not exceeding $900; four-room 
building, not exceeding $1,200; five rooms 
or more, not exceeding $1,500. Sum pro- 
vided by local community must be twice 
as large as that granted by the State. 

——~- Providing for the appointment of a 
couunission to make a study of the public 
school system of Alabama. 

Survey to be completed during a recess 
of the present legislature. 

Arizona. 


Ch, 118. An act to provide for the es- 
part-time schools anil 
classes and to regulate the employment 
of children between the ages of 14 and 16 
years, 

Ch. 120. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment and Maintenance of kinder- 
gartens in connection with elementary 
schools. 

Ch, 184. An act to promote vocational 
education and to provide for the reim- 
bursement of schools of three-fourths of 
the expenditures for the salaries of 
teachers of vocational subjects. 

Ch. 162. An act to amend sections 5, 6, 
and 7, chapter 61, 1917, Session Laws of 
Arizona, entitled “An act to classify the 
counties of the State of Arizona accord 
ing to their assessed valuation of taxable 
property; to establish the salaries of 
State and county officers and their depu- 
ties and employees; to regulate the em- 
ployment of deputies, clerks, and em- 
ployees ; and to repeal chapter 2, title 15, 
Civil Code, Revised Statutes of Arizona, 
1913, and all acts and parts of acts 
amendatory thereof, and declaring «an 
emergency ;"" so as to provide adequate 
salaries for deputies of county officers, 
with an emergency clause. 


Arkansas. 


{From summary prepared by State Depart 


ment of Education | 
Isnacted into law: 
Tnereasing permanent school fund, 
A bill by Senator Montgomery and sn 





other by Senator McFerrin provide cer- 
tain safeguards and regulations as to the 
sale of State lands. All State land, ex- 
cept forfeited lands, placed on sale here- 
after shall be sold at its appraised value 
with the further provision that no State 
land shall be sold for less than $2.50 per 
acre. The proceeds from the sale of all 
State lands shall hereafter go to the per- 
manent school fund, and the passage of 
this bill will from time to time materially 
increase our State school fund. 

County school board and county school 
superintendency.—This act provides for 
the election of county school boards by 
the people at the annual school election 
and county school superintendents elect- 
ed by the county school boards in all the 
counties of the State. The first election 
of county school boards will be at the 
annual school election in May, 1920, and 
these county school boards are given au- 
thority to select and contract with county 
superintendents just as local school dis- 
trict boards now elect and contract with 
their teachers. The county superintend- 
ents elected by the county school boards 
will first go into office January 1, 1921, 
but after that time all county superin- 
tendents shall take up the duties of their 
offices for the time elected on July 1, the 
beginning of the regular school fiscal 
year. The county school boards do not 
interfere in any way with the local school 
district boards, but rather they cooperate 
with and assist these local school dis- 
trict boards in the work of the schools. 

lid for vocational education.—This act 
is to meet the provisions of the Federal 
Smith-Hughes Act, and make an appro- 
priation from the State treasury for aid- 
ing the schools of the State in putting in 
approved yocational education courses. 
As Arkansas is an agricultural State, a 
large portion of the State and Federal 
appropriations will be used to aid in put- 
ting in courses in agriculture. The pas- 
sage of this act makes possible a real 
system of vocational education under 
State and Government supervision for 
our schools, 

Transportation of pupils and teachers’ 
homes or teacherages.—A very important 
educational measure was the act giving 
any and all school districts of the State 
that desired to do so the specific author- 
ity and right to provide at public expense 
for transportation for school children 
and for the building of teacherages or 
homes for teachers, all buildings or homes 
thus built to be under the control of the 
school boards. 

The English language made the basic 
language of teaching or instruction for 
the common-school branches.—This act 
requires that the basie language for 
teaching and instruction in the common- 
school branches, for both publie and pri- 
vate schools, shall be the English lan 
guage only. 

State school commission to study and 
report on educational conditions and 
nceds,—By a unanimous vote of both the 
house and senate the appointment of a 
State school commission is provided for, 
the commission to consist of a limited 
number of representatives or members 
from various civic and social organiza- 


tions of a State-wide character. The 





members of the commission are to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, after having 
been first selected and recommended for 
appointment by the various organizations. 
The members of the commission are to 
serve without pay, and they are to meet 
from time to time for the purpose of mak 
ing a thorough study and investigation 
of educational needs and conditions, with 
the purpose or aim finally of reporting 
their findings and recommending to the 
State board of education for adoption a 
thorough, comprehensive, and modern 
program of education for the schools of 
the State. The commission is to conduct 
its investigations and study in connection 
and in cooperation with the State depart- 
ment of education. 


Indiana. 


KKnacted into law: 

1. An increase in the wages of teachers. 

2. Providing for granting life licenses 
to teach to persons who have had two 
years of training in an approved normal 
school and who have had two years of 
successful teaching thereafter. 

3. Eliminating German from elemen- 
tary schools, both public and private. 

4. Eliminating German from public 
high schools. 

5. Increasing the tax that may be 
levied for school purposes. 


Kansas. 


Enacted into law: 

Providing that English shall be the 
medium of instruction in private and 
parochial schools as well as_ public 
schools. 

Montana. 


Enacted into law: 

H. B. 48 (Ingalls: Appropriating 
$25,000 for a school for delinquent gir!s 
and $12,500 per annum for maintenance. 

H. B. 105 (Newman): Raising com- 
pulsory school age to 16 unless eighth 
grade is completed. 

H. B. 125 (Conser): Providing the 
county unit of school administration in 
third-class districts. 

An optional plan under which the trus- 
tees of subdistricts retain administrative 
powers. 

H. B. 182 (Gullidge): Annual appro- 
priation of $21,500 for vocational educa- 
tion. 

H. B. 155 (Church) : 
for buildings for school for the feeble- 
minded at Boulder. 

H. B. 175 (Hathaway): 
equal pay for men and women doing 
equal work. 

H. B. 177: 
uty county superintendents. 

H. B. 178 (Roberts): Increasing sal- 
aries of county superintendents of first, 
second, and third counties to 
$2,100: fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, 
to $1,500. 

H. B. 182 (Brandjord) : Constitutions! 
amendment raising compulsory 
term to six months and providing in- 
ereases in permanent schoo! funds. 

H. B. 308: Providing for four meetings 
annually of State board of education; 


Providing Soo 4wWo 


Providing 


Increasing salaries of dep- 


class 


schoo! 
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State’ certification of graduates of the 
institutions of the university; additions 
to the staff of State superintendent ; 
State meetings of county superintend- 
ents: employment of physicians to ex- 
amine sanitary conditions of schools and 
health conditions of pupils; at least four 
months of school for children in isolated 
sections; continuation, part-time, and 
night schools for persons over 21 years 
old; State certification of teachers and 
State board of educational examiners; 
approval of schoolhouse sites by county 
superintendent and county health officer ; 
increase of common-school levy from 4 
mills to 6 mills: expenditure of district 
school funds for the erection of a teach- 
erage and a barn; holding of county 
meetings of trustees. 

H.B.319 (Wilson) : Increasing amounts 
for which counties may bond for high- 
school purposes. 

H. B. 425 (Eaton): 
tion of $5,000 to State department 
physical education. 

S. B. 25(Edwards) : Authorizing county 
commissioners to coonerate with agricul- 
tural college in extension work. 


Annual appropria- 
for 


New Jersey. 


enacted into law: 

S.2 (Case): Providing for the payment 
of a bonus to employees of boards of edu- 
cation and municipal employees. 

S.B. 49 (Pilgrim): Providing for at- 
tendance at continuation school by em- 
ployed children; requiring employers to 
each child to attend such school. 
50 (Pilgrim): Appropriating 
money for the State department of edu- 
cation for the establishment of continua- 
tion schools, 


allow 
a 


Texas. 
Enacted into law: 
1. Appropriating $2,000,000 per annum 
as special State aid for rural schools, 


” Providing for free textbooks for 
public-school pupils. 

8. Permitting school boards to use 
school funds to pay interest on money 
borrowed to pay teachers’ salaries 
promptly. 

t. Men and women to receive equal 
pay for equal work. 

5. Constitutional amendment removing 
the limit on the tax which any school 
district may vote for school purposes. 

Utah. 
[From summary prepared in State Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, ] 


Enacted into law: 

Ss. J. R. No. 5. This resolution pro- 
poses a constitutional amendment which 
will permit a State school-tax levy suf- 
ficiently high to raise an amount alinu- 
aily which, added to any other State 
funds available, equals $25 per capita 


for each person of school age in the 
State as shown by the last preceding 
school census. The constitution pro- 


vides elsewhere that the funds so raised 
shall be apportioned among the school 
districts of the State according to school 
population. 

H. B. 42. Reaffirms acceptance by the 
Stute of the provisions of the Federal 
Smith-Hughes law and = appropriates 
S$100.000 with which to match the Fed- 
appropriation to Utah fer voca- 

edueation and in aldition to en- 
courngze health and civie education, 

Hf. Th. 48. Extends the period of com- 
pilsery attendance from 16 to 18 years 
for all. children who have not 


tioiial 


of age 


| 
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completed. a high-school course or who 
are not legally excused from attendance 
in order to enter employment. Those 
who have entered employment are re- 
quired by the act to attend part-time 
schools at least 144 hours each year. 
Boards of education are required to 
maintain such schools unless excused by 
the State board of education for reasons 
given, and employers are required to 
permit minors to attend the schools, 

H. B. 44. Authorizes the State board 
of education to appoint a State director 
of health education and authorizes local 
boards of education to expend school 
funds for health education. The bill di- 
rects the State board of education to fix 
requirements for health supervisors and 
school nurses and requires all teachers 
of the State to meet certain qualifica- 
tions in health education. 

H. B. 45. Appropriates $10,000 to equip 
free dispensaries and clinics at which 
persons may receive medical or other 
curative treatment free. Clinics may be 
equipped on condition that services of 
practitioners will be rendered free of 
charge. 

H. B. 46. Changes the law with respect 


to certification of teachers, giving the 
State board of education authority to 
fix all requirements except that appli- 


cants for life diplomas must have taught 
five yerrs or more, at least two of which 
must have been in Utah. 

S. LB. 64. Authorizes the appointment 
of u State director of Americanization 
education and makes a conditional ap 
propriation to carry on this work. 

H. B. 97. Provides for the establish- 
ment of county libraries and permits a 
county tax of net to exceed 1 mill with 


which to support these libraries. 
Washington. 

S. B. 13) (Rockwell): Declaring 11th 
day of November a legal and school holi- 
day. 

S. B. 21 (Davis): Providing for the 
employment of home teachers for the 


teaching and Americanization of adults. 

Ss. B. 26 (Hastings and Wray): An 
act conferring original jurisdiction on 
school boards to determine all matters 
affecting the maintenance of any de- 
pendent child. 

S. B. 174 (Bolinger): An 
lishing “temperance day.” 

S. B. 199 (Davis): Establishing a 
building code for school buildings. 

S. B. 211 (Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion): An act to provide for part-time 
schools. (Vocatiénal bill.) 

S. B. 251 (Hastings): An act relating 
to and fixing the age of attendance at 
public schools. 

S. B. 261 (Cornwell): Authorizing the 
teaching of certain grammar grades in the 
high school. (Junior high school.) 

H. B. 1 (Bassett): Empowering boards 
of directors to maintain summer term of 
school. 

Sub. H. B. 16 (Hull): Providing for 
systematic physical training and hygiene. 


act estab- 


H. B. 38 (Thompson et al.): Estab- 
lishing a State normal school at Cen- 
tralia. 

H. B. 139 (Brown): Relating to the 
commou schools, providing for county 


units for the administration of schools 
H. B. 148 (Hull): Providing for the 
establishment of school nurseries. 
H. B. 158 (Teter): Prohibiting the 
use of foreign languages as a medium of 
teaching. 








H. B. 179 (Guie) : To establish an insti- 
tution for the care and custody of feeble- 
minded persons in the western part of 
the State. 

H. B. 308: Providing for the use of 
school property for community purposes, 


West Virginia. 


Enacted into law: 

H. B. 19. To fix fees for certain classes 
of teacher's certificates and to determine 
the conditions upen which such fees are 
payable. 

S. B. 12. To amend and reenact Chap- 
ter 28a, Code of 1916, codifying and em- 
bracing in one act all the general laws 
relating to the rate and manner of lay 
ing levies for taxation in counties, magis- 
terial districts, school districts, inde- 
pendent school districts, and municipal 
corporations, ete. 

S. B. 45. Enacting a 
school code. 


complete new 





KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL MEETING. 


More than a thousand persons attended 
the session of the International Kinder- 
garten Union held in connection with the 
of the department of superin- 
at Chicago, The program was 


meeting 
tendence 
as follows: 


Lessons of the War—Essentials in Education. 


What Educational Results of the Kin- 
dergarten May be Measured. Alice Tem- 
ple, School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

What 
dergarten May Not be Measured. 
Wade Abbot, Bureau of Education. 

The Things That Count. W. G. Bag- 
ley, professor of education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
Lotus D. Coffman, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


educational Results of the Kin- 
Julia 


The meeting was followed by a sym- 
posium supper at the Auditorium Hotel, 
A feature of the evening were the trib- 
utes paid by prominent school men to the 
value of the kindergarten as an integral 
part of the school Addresses 
were made by Carrol G. Pearse, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Normal School; 
Peter A. Mortenson, acting superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public schools: and 
Frank V. Thompson, superintendent of 
public schools, Boston, Mass. 

One of the significant features of the 
convention to those who are especially 
interested in elementary education was 
the demand for a more flexible program 
in the primary school, At the meeting 
of the National Council of Primary Bdu- 
eation a report was given by the com- 
mittee on appropriate furnishings for the 
primary room. The answers to a ques- 
tionnaire showed that an overwhelming 
majority of elementary-school leaders are 
in favor of movable furniture in the pri- 
mary room and Of materials that enable 
the children to carry out projects that 
develop initiative and creative power, 


system. 
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NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN WASHINGTON. | 
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(Continued from page 1.) 


TuEsDAY, May 13, 1919. 
9.30 O'CLOCK A. M. 


8. Paper—“ Training Teachers for the 
Americanization Problem.” Mr. W. C. 
Smith, supervisor of immigrant educa- 
tion, New York State department of edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y. 

(a) Industrial teachers. Mr. C. C. De 
Witt, supervisor Ford English 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

(6b) Public school teachers. 
J. Mahoney, principal State 
School, Lowell, Mass. 

(c) Home teachers. Miss Harriet P. 
Dow, Yorkville Neighborhood 
tion, New York City. 

4. Paper—“ Using the Schoolhouses in 
Americanization.” Mr. H. H. Gold- 
berger, principal public school No. 18, 
New York City; instructor, methods of 
teaching English to foreigners, Columbia 
University. 


schools, 


Mr. John 
Normal 


Associa- 


2 O'CLOCK P. M. 


5. Paper—‘ Promotion of Education.” 

(a) In industry. Mr. W. M. Roberts, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

(b) In the mines. Mr. S. E. Weber, 
superintendent of schools, Seranton, Pa, 

(ec) In the agricultural sections. Mr. 
Peter A. Speek, in charge Slavic section, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

(ad) In the lumber camps. Mr. Fred 
H. Rindge, jr., secretary for industrial 
service movement, international commit- 
tee, Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

6. Paper—“Americanization Methods 
in Industry Other than Education.” Mr. 
Ee. E. Bach, chief Americanization Bu- 
reau for Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(a) Employment. 

(b) Safety. 

(ec) Industrial health, 

(d) Recreation. 


| 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 


Meeting of special committee on train- 
ing teachers, 


WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1919. 


9.380 O'CLOCK A. M. 


7. Paper—“ Securing Interest of and 
Cooperating with National and local 
raciai organizations.” Felix J. Streyck- 
mans, Federal reserve director, foreign 
language division, Liberty Loan Organi- 
zation, Chicago, Ill. 

(a) Foreign language 
Harry A. Lipsky, general manager, Jew- 
ish Courier, Chicago, Il). ; chairman Cook 
County civil service commission. 


press. Mr. 


| 


| 





(b) Foreign-born people generally, 
from viewpoint of native born, Mr. 
Nathan Peyser, Executive Director, the 
Educational Alliance, New York City. 
From viewpoint of foreign born. Mr. 
Albert Mamaty, president, Slovak League 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

8. Paper—‘ What the Foreign-born 
Can Give to and Need from America.” 
Mr. H,. A. Miller, the Mid-European 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


2 O'CLOCK P. M. 


9. Paper—‘ The Part of 
tion in Americanization.” 

10. Paper—* Elimination of Imposition 
and Exploitation.” Dr. H. H. Wheaton, 
director, department of Americanization, 
State Council of Hartford, 
Conn. 

11. Paper—‘ The Foreign-born in His 
Relation to Home and Neighborhood. 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, director Green- 
wich House, New York City. 

(a) The community. Mr. A. T. Burns, 
director of the study of Americanization 
Methods, Corporation, New 
York City. 


Naturaliza- 


Defense, 


Carnegie 


8 O'CLOCK P. M. 


Banquet. Hon. Franklin K. Lane, the 
Secretary of the Interior, presiding. 


TuHuRsDAY, May 15, 1919. 
9.30 O'CLOCK A, M. 


12. Paper—* Pageantry and Commu- 
nity Recreations and Gatherings.” 

13. Paper—*‘ Thrift and the Protection 
of Savings.” 

i4. Paper—‘ Improving Housing and 
Sanitation Conditions of the Foreign- 
born.” Mr. John Ihlder, executive sec- 
retary, Philadelphia Housing Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

15. Paper—‘ Best Fields for Service 
of Various Local Agencies.” 

(a) Y. M. C. A. Dr. Peter Roberts, 
Industrial Department, Y. M. C. A, 
New York City. 

(b) Y. W. C. A. Miss Edith Terry 
Bremer, executive secretary, division of 
work for foreign-born women, war work 
council, Y, W. C. A., New York City. 

(c) Catholic War Council. Rev. Father 
John O’Grady, secretary committee on re- 


construction, National Catholic War 
Council, Washington, D. C. 
(d) Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. 


Nathaniel E. Harris, president Council of 
Jewish Women, Bradford, Pa. 

(e) Civie organizations, Mr. T. Aaron 
Levy, chairman Americanization League, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

(f) Women’s organizations, Mrs, Percy 
VY. Pennypacker, past president General 











Federation of Women’s Clubs, Dallas, 
Tex. 

(g) Churches. Dr. Worth M. Tippy, 
executive secretary Commission of the 
Church and Social Service, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, New York City. 

(h) Publie libraries. Mr. John Foster 
Carr, director Immigrant Publication So- 
ciety, New York City. 

(i) Visiting nurses. 

(j) Boys’ and girls’ organizations. 

(k) Parent-Teacher Associations. Mrs. 
Frederick Schoff, president National 
Cengress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(l) Neighborhood settlement houses. 

(m) Domestic science workers. Miss 
Gertrude Van Hoesen, assistant exten- 
sion work with women, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. ©. 

16. Paper—‘ What the States and Na- 
tion Can Do to Help the Community.” 
Mr. George L. Bell, former secretary 
California immigrant and housing com- 
mission; former secretary United States 
War Labor Policies Board. 





SCHOOL GARDENING AT PRINCE- 
TON, N. J.. AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


The value of gardening as a medium of 
education has been clearly demonstrated 
in the public schools of Princeton, N. J., 
under the direction of Miss Annie TT, 
Washburn. 

Every child from the first grade up re- 
ceives both theoretical and practical in- 
struction. The instruction is given by 
the class teacher up to the sixth grade; 
in the seventh and eighth grades, and in 
the high school, instruction is given by 
a special teacher. Gardening was for- 
merly an elective subject in the high 
school, but it is now required, two peri- 
ods of one hour being devoted to the work 
each week. Practical instruction in the 
school garden plots is insisted upon. 
Each class has a plot about 30 by 50 
feet, which is managed as one garden and 
thus affords opportunity to demonstrate 
and teach to the children methods of man- 
agement and culture as they will find the 
problem in their own home gardens. 

The home gardens conducted by the 
school children were visited each week by 
the director and her assistant, and each 
child successfully cultivating a garden 
was awarded the service badge of the 
United States School Garden Army. 

Princeton recognizes garden work as a 
year round activity, to be provided for 
during summer vacation. The director 
takes her vacation in the winter and car- 
ries the work through the summer with 
the help of an assistant. 
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